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THE LITURGY, A MEANS TO DEVOTION 


ITURGY is the ensemble of everything in worship 

that the Church has stamped as officially her own. 

When once this is understood, the relative importance 

and value of Catholic practices can be discerned. A 

clear understanding of the doctrine of the efficacy of 
sacramental grace, too, must precede the advocacy of liturgical 
piety, because otherwise a trend towards mere formalism might 
result. 

If once it is noted and accepted that the sacraments are the 
means of salvation which Christ has endowed with saving power, 
then their proper care, their application to life, their correct use 
will all appear very necessary. Such an attitude will constitute the 
beginning of a reverential liturgical outlook that will result in ac- 
tive liturgical piety, because doing follows knowing, right living 
follows right thinking. 

In a book recently published in France, entitled Christian 
Spirituality According to the Liturgy,’ the author addresses him- 
self to priests, religious, nuns, tertiaries, and the well instructed 
laity in general. It is a work on the possibilities of liturgical devo- 
tion intended ‘‘to help them to utilize the treasures of the liturgy 
contained in the Missal, the book of eucharistic Sacrifice, the Brevi- 
ary, and ‘the Martyrology, books of divine praise and devotion to 
the saints; the Ritual and Pontifical, books of the sacraments and 
sacramentals.”’ 

The work is a practical exposition of how one’s Catholic 
life should be centered about the liturgy. Such expositions have 


1 La Spiritualite Chretienne d’apres la Liturgie, R. R. Antoine de Serent, 
0.F.M., Paris. 
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indeed been few. There has been much scholarly treatment of the 
liturgy, but very little direct guidance in devotion. ““To live the 
liturgy’ is, in the words of the learned Franciscan author, “‘to con- 
form one’s piety as much as possible to that of the Church, as ex- 
pressed in her official books of worship. We believe that these 
books contain the best aggregation of pious thoughts that any 
spiritual work can offer. No other collection can rival the worth 
of these liturgical books, be it for depth or for beauty of expres- 
sion.” 

It has been claimed that one might reconstruct a summa of 
theology from the Missal. But what a strange Missal it would be, 
were one to be reconstructed from the summae of present-day devo- 
tional theologies! This impossibility indicates how far from origi- 
nal Catholic modes of devotion spiritual writers have drifted. This 
divergence, its extent and causes, are explained in simplest terms in 
the introduction to the book in question. 

The likeness of viewpoint that St. Benedict and St. Francis 
had is noted. “Our attitude during psalmody shall be such that 
our voice may accord with our soul,”’ wrote St. Benedict. St. Fran- 
cis reiterated the ideal in these words: “‘Let the clerics say the Of- 
fice in such a manner that voice shall accord with soul and soul 
with God.” St. Augustine, too, said in the well-known passage: 
“How I have wept, O Lord, at Thy hymns and canticles! How 
I have been exalted by the sweet voice of Thy Church! They 
penetrated my ears, and truth poured itself into my heart.’ Such 
examples of liturgical piety were not uncommon in the Church 
prior to the age of the defection of faith that resulted in the so- 
called Reformation. Writing of the lives of Benedictine monks, 
Abbot Paul Delatte of Solesmes, in his commentary on the Rule 
of St. Benedict, explains: 


The monks consecrated these (free moments) to prayer and supernat- 
ural doctrine; but one seeks in vain in the writings of St. Benedict and the 
ancients for a prescription fixing a half hour or an hour of prayer, or determining 
a method. We ask ourselves seriously at times what could have been their sub- 
jects for meditation. The liturgy furnished innumerable and ever new ones. 
Private prayer itself drew its sap from the prayer of the Church and remained 
Catholic, simple and alive like herself. It had not entered anyone’s mind to im- 
prison the movements of the soul in rigid moulds, to substitute the joyous 
spontaneity of their expression with the dull drudgery of ready-made formulas. 


1 Confessions, Ch. VI; Migne, Vol. XXXII, col. 769. 
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THE LITURGY, A MEANS TO DEVOTION 






f the It is not easy to absorb the study of the psalms, the study of other portions of 
e the Scripture, the study of the Fathers and the history of the Church and the saints; 

who, then, can flatter himself that he no longer has need to apply himself to 
) con- them? And even though long practice has familiarized us with the liturgical 
1S eX- prayers, precisely because of this habit, we must revivify all by an incessant study 

if we do not wish to fall into a sort of psittacism, where voice and members 
these alone do their material duty without the intervention of intelligence. Is not 
t any psalmody in danger of becoming a simple exercise of voice and memory? All 


things pass so easily into the category of the subconscious and the reflex.’ 


vorth . , : 

rpress A few modern authors have come to think like the ancients. 
Pere Chaignon, S.J., lists three methods of prayer.” The first is to 

og ie pray according to the manner recommended in the Exercises of St. 


a Ignatius. The second, more fruitful, is to take vocal prayers, like 

teu the Pater, the Ave, the Salve Regina, and meditate on each word 

oriall so long as it continues to furnish thoughts or sentiments. The 
. third is to recite prayers slowly, meditating on their content. If 

This : : oi 

these three methods be applied successively to the principal prayers 


| of the holy Sacrifice: Suscipe, sancte Pater; Offerimus; In spiritu; 
anal Suscipe, sancta Trinitas; Orate Fratres, etc.—it would, fortunately, 
- thal become impossible to recite these formulas coldly. 

Prantl It was in the spiritual movement inaugurated by the counter- 


> OF- Reformation that the liturgy ceased to hold the place to which it 
had a right. Not that the Mass and Office were themselves debated, 


| soul . 

wel but rather that they began to be considered merely ex opere operato, 

How for their intrinsic value, and not any longer ex opere operantis, for 

Th the fervor that they might bring their participants. 

ey ea : ‘ , , 

Such A striking example of this unmindfulness of the liturgy is 

’ St. Francis de Sales. In the retreat which he made towards the end 

urch ” , 

ee of November, 1602, to prepare himself for consecration, among 

onkd the resolutions taken for his episcopal life was that on feast-days 

Rule he would recite his beads during the High Mass. Did he regard it 
as a loss of time to follow with the priest the prayers of the Mass? 
Very probably he never considered the question. At his epoch and 

yernat- 


ad the in his environment, the attention of pious souls had not been 
mining drawn that way. Happily in our day the piety of the faithful has 


f sub- ¥ taken another direction. 

—_— The famous work of the Spaniard Alphonse Rodriguez, The 
Oo im- ° i * . ° 

joyous Practice of Christian Perfection, a work reputed as a classic, passes 
mulas. stipe 


1D. Paul Delatte: Commentaire sur la Regle de Saint Benoit, 4 edit., p. 162. 
2 Nouveau cours de meditations sacerdotales, Paris, 1869. 
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completely in silence the rdle of the Divine Office as being among 
the means of arriving at sanctity. One remains astounded before 
this lacuna. How can it be? Here is an ordinance of the Church 
which gravely obliges priests, religious, nuns and beneficiaries, to 
a task which occupies several hours each day, and which is not even 
mentioned. Whence comes this disdain for a duty so sublime? 


It is necessary to go far back to find its causes. The Hundred- 
Years War, which brought about the ruin of so many churches and 
convents, which dispersed so many priests and religious, provoked 
with disorders of every sort such a religious ignorance that one can 
hardly form an idea of it in these days. 

When in 1415 the Dominican St. Vincent Ferrer was at 
Puy-en-Velay, an ambassador of the Duke of Bretagne, John V, 
proffered him a letter from his sovereign begging him to hasten 
to his states. He was told that several cities had forgotten the doc- 
trine and the law of Jesus Christ to such an extent that they 
seemed to be inhabited by pagans. A second and a third ambassador 
besought him not to defer his coming, for the faithful of that 
country no longer knew religion; scarcely did ecclesiastics know the 
ceremonies of the Mass. Such conditions were destructive of li- 
turgical piety, and to cause the people to pray, it became necessary 
to use formulas more immediately at hand. 

The Dominican Alain de la Roche (d. 1457) instituted, or 
at least propagated, the psalter of the Virgin, the rosary. This 
prayer was well received and had an immense success. But it was 
no longer in direct relation with the liturgy. It served a purpose 
that had arisen from the then prevailing needs. 


Thus one by one certain practices of devotion, systems of 
piety, and rationalizations of them in the disguise of ascetical 
theology came to control the Catholic consciousness. A forgetful- 
ness of the essentials was the result, and only comparatively recent 
endeavors are succeeding in unearthing long-buried devotional treas- 
ures. There is an abundance of devotional material in the liturgi- 
cal books if we will but use it. Christian Spirituality according to 
the Liturgy, by P. Antoine de Serent, O.F.M., is a work which 
outlines the use of such material. There is a treatment of each of 
the seven sacraments, affording material for meditation. It is a 
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THE LITURGY, A MEANS TO DEVOTION 


study that cannot fail to give a correct liturgical outlook. The 
wording is simple and direct, and almost continually startling in 
its revelations. 


The objection commonly brought forward that while the 
clergy and intellectuals can, without doubt, utilize liturgical forms, 
the simple faithful need other devotions—is well answered in this 
book. At least four periods of the liturgical year can be entered 
into by the latter in the manner of the Franciscan lay-brothers who 
recite a certain number of Pater nosters in union with the canonical 
hours. Christians in the world can also recollect themselves a few 
moments each day in union with those who are singing the divine 
praises in their stead. 

During Advent they can pray in the spirit of hope which 
the Sunday Mass-prayers and instructions express. 

From Christmas until the Epiphany they have the new-born 
Christ with them. They can recall vividly, with the aid of the lit- 
urgy of the feasts gathered into this season, the Circumcision, the 
Holy Name, the Holy Family, Christ’s Manifestation to all men. 


After the Epiphany they can consider the public life of Christ, 
on through the season of Lent, His sufferings, death and resurrec- 
tion, culminating in the Easter season. 


After Pentecost they may meditate upon Christ as living not 
enly sacramentally but also mystically with the members of His 
Church, teaching, healing, and sanctifying in their midst. Con- 
templation of the Sunday Lessons and Gospels against this back- 
ground would alone be a fruitful devotional practice. When sacra- 
mental reception, good works, daily prayers and, above all, partici- 
pation in the Mass are once imbued with the inspiration that this 
setting can easily and surely give, the resulting spirit of liturgical 
piety will bring new life to religion and will bring religion into all 
parts of daily life. Liturgy, though sublime, is likewise simple. 
Its supernatural order is built upon the natural. Simple hearts and 
minds appreciate it, intellectuals can absorb it and grasp progres- 
sively its grandeur, and never be satiated with it. 


F. C. FALQUE 
St. Paul, Minn. 





A SERMON ON ATTENDING HOLY MASS 


UR divine Lord came upon earth to save all men, and 
for this purpose to offer Himself as a bloody sacrifice 
to His heavenly Father. We could not imagine Him 
concerned only with a select few. He had declared 
Himself the Way, the Truth, and the Life for all. 

During His public life He went about doing good, showing His 
solicitude for the great masses of people. It was to them that He 
explained His sublime teachings and tendered His loving invita- 
tion to follow Him so as to obtain the kingdom of heaven. From 
the cross He gazed on the world, with outstretched arms wishing 
to embrace all. 


He who called Himself the Life, desired to give life, divine 
life, to men, and He found a means of imparting this life to their 
souls. He, therefore, was able to compare Himself to the vine, 
and His followers to its branches. By His very death on the cross 
He merited this life for all and made it possible to gain it already 
here on earth and to secure it for eternity. 


Since no man can enter heaven who does not possess the di- 
vine life, Christ founded His Church and gave it power to impart 
this Christ-life to souls. Whenever the Church bestows this new 
life upon a soul through Baptism, that soul thereby is made Christ- 
like, a member of the Church, of which Christ is the Head, a mem- 
ber of Christ Himself. Thus the Church begins to make the Re- 
demption wrought by Christ on the cross real in the baptized per- 
son; the divine life is restored, if it had been lost by sin, through 
the sacrament of Penance; it is strengthened and increased by the 
other sacraments, particularly that of the holy Eucharist. In this 
manner it is possible for the Christian to become a more perfect 
member of the Church, of Christ Himself. 


For this end Christ instituted the priesthood at the Last Sup- 
per. Since then, the priests who are consecrated by the sacrament 
of Holy Orders are empowered to act as representatives of Christ 
and stand as mediators between the all-holy God and sinful hu- 
manity. It is the most important function of the priest to offer up 
sacrifice. For this reason Christ, at the Last Supper, gave the in- 
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ON ATTENDING HOLY MASS 


junction that sacrifice be made to God. He Himself had just cele- 
brated the holy sacrifice of His Body and Blood for the first time 
in an unbloody way and commanded His apostles and their suc- 
cessors in the priesthood to do the same: “‘Do this in commemora- 
tion of me.’’ He linked the Last Supper with the Cross on Cal- 
vary; He made holy Mass to be a means of prolonging the work 
of Calvary, or to recall, to represent and to apply the sacrifice of 
the Cross. 

Since Redemption was wrought for all mankind through the 
bloody sacrifice of the Cross, so the Church, which is to continue 
the work of Christ upon earth, must have a sacrifice whereby to 
apply the merits of Christ to her members. And this is done in the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass. Here Christ Himself, through His con- 
secrated priest, offers to His Father Himself and His members, the 
faithful, as an unbloody sacrifice and secures for them the graces 
of His Redemption. 

Since the faithful Christians through Baptism have become 
members of the Body of which Christ is the Head, branches of the 
Vine which is Himself, they are a ‘‘holy people’ and have the right 
and privilege, yes, the duty to join the ordained priest in offering 
the Sacrifice. Since Christ preached for all, instituted His Church 
for all, and gave it His Sacrifice for all, so also does He desire all 
to share in its fruits and therefore likewise in its offering. It is but 
meet that the faithful, who are members of Christ, the eternal 
Highpriest, should have a share in the priesthood of their Head 
and be called upon to participate in His Sacrifice. How great and 
sublime must be the priesthood of Christ and His ordained minis- 
ters, if even the ordinary Christian, as a member of Christ, receives 
a ray of it in the sacrament of Baptism! 

The Christians of the early Church, as we can gather from 
the sacred writings, were well aware of this dignity as sharers in 
Christ’s priesthood and assisted at holy Mass in that spirit. They 
knew that St. Peter, “Prince of the Apostles,’’ in his letter to the 
faithful had called the whole Christian people ‘‘a chosen genera- 
tion, a kingly priesthood,”’ that ought to make offering for sin, 
both for itself and all mankind; that ought to join the ordained 
priest in his Sacrifice. With what holy zeal and fervor these Chris- 
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tians of the early centuries flocked to their places of worship and 
joined themselves to their ordained priests to offer together with 
him the Sacrifice which they as members of Christ and the Church 
had a right to call their own. The words of St. Peter in his first 
Epistle (2, 5, 9) removed every doubt: “Be you also as living 
stones built up, a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. . . . You are 
a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a pur- 
chased people.”” No wonder that they were ready, after having 
participated in the holy Sacrifice, to go forth and meet all manner 
of trials and afflictions, yes, even death itself for the sake of Christ 
their Head! 

And would not the Christians of today become more fervent, 
more zealous, more courageous and holier men and women, if they 
were to learn from their brethren of the early Church to realize 
their dignity as members of the Body of which Christ is the Head, 
to offer themselves with Christ in union with their ordained priests 
at holy Mass as a spiritual sacrifice, acceptable to God? How the 
true Christian spirit would again begin to flourish among the faith- 
ful if they would actively participate in the divine services, particu- 
larly in the highest form of worship, the holy sacrifice of the Mass! 

The saintly Pope Pius-X realized this, and therefore encour- 
aged our Catholic people to take a more active part in the divine 
Mysteries, because, as St. Peter taught, they have the right and 
duty to offer the Sacrifice together with the priest at the altar. And 
our present Holy Father Pius XI urged the faithful not to be mere 
spectators at holy Mass, but to be mindful that they are mem- 
bers of Christ, their Highpriest, and as such must join in His 
Sacrifice. 

This participation implies, first of all, that you must cooper- 
ate with Christ, our Highpriest, who offers Sacrifice through the 
instrument of His consecrated priest; and secondly, that you asso- 
ciate yourselves with Christ, the Victim offered. If you observe 
but a little the words and actions of the priest during holy Mass, 
you will easily notice that the Church desires her faithful to take 
a part in the Sacrifice. Why should the priest, obeying the com- 
mand of the Church, repeatedly address himself to the people 
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ON ATTENDING HOLY MASS 


present and invite them to join mind and heart to his prayers? 
Must the faithful not heed this invitation if they are to receive all 
the graces which Christ desires to give to His members? And should 
we not gladly join our poor, weak prayers to the all-powerful peti- 
tions of our divine Highpriest and to those of the other members 
of Christ to insure their being answered? It is with special delight 
that we should listen to the exhortations: ‘““Oremus—Let us pray,” 
and at once join in with priest and people. At the end of certain 
prayers we then make the cheerful and hopeful answer: ““Amen— 
So be it.”” And again, when after the Offertory you are invited by 
the priest to pray that his and your Sacrifice may be acceptable to 
God the Father Almighty, your fervent prayer should at once 
come forth that the Lord may accept this Sacrifice to the praise 
of His name, to your benefit, and to that of all His holy Church. 
In fact, you ought to consider it the greatest privilege on earth to 
offer our Lord and Savior to our heavenly Father in union with 
the priest at the altar as the best possible Gift which you can pre- 
sent in order to adore God, to thank Him, to expiate your sins and 
those of others, and to petition for graces and blessings for the 
whole world. Moreover, it behooves you to join to this Gift 
the offering of your own selves, body and soul, unto the greater 
honor and glory of God. How pleasing this our Sacrifice of Christ 
and of ourselves with Christ must be to the heavenly Father! 
There should certainly not be a single person in church who, dur- 
ing holy Mass, devotes his time to private devotions. Let your as- 
sistance at the holy Sacrifice be a real participation in the Act of 
our Highpriest; in a word, a true celebration, even going so far 
as to employ the same ancient and sublime prayers that have been 
used by the Church throughout the ages. 

We ought also to associate ourselves with Christ, the Victim 
offered. This can best be done by means of holy Communion. The 
priest who offers holy Mass is bound to receive holy Communion. 
This already shows us that holy Communion and holy Mass be- 
long together. Those who offer to God His beloved Son, Jesus 
Christ, and their own selves with Him, please the heavenly Father 
greatly. He therefore is willing to give them in return as the best 
fruit of the Sacrifice, His beloved Son in holy Communion, the 
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sacrificial Banquet, so that they may become one with Him, more 
perfect members of His Body. This ought to make it clear to you 
why you must offer yourselves as part of the Sacrifice, for if you 
are to live in Christ, and Christ is to live in you, you must die to 
the world, die to self, mortify your members as you promised at 
Baptism, that the life of Christ may be manifested in you. In a 
word, you must suffer with Christ, sacrifice yourselves with Him 
as co-victims, if you are to reign with Christ, our Head. 

Let it then be your firm resolve to take an active part in the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass, following the example of the early 
Christians and many of the faithful of our own day, and not te 
rest until you are able to join the priest at the altar in his prayers 
and actions as far as it is possible and permissible to the faithful. 
Moreover, let your whole life, each day of it, be a sacrifice that is 
united to the Sacrifice of Christ in holy Mass, and made pleasing 
to God and meritorious for heaven. Thus you will exercise your 
privilege as a “royal priesthood’’ and become more and more per- 
fect members of Christ, your Head and your Highpriest. Amen. 

JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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“TEACHING MASS” TO CHILDREN 


ME. MONTESSORI recently wrote a small book 
about this—very rashly, I confess I think it not 
practical enough: it seemed to me scrappy and not 
to pay quite encugh attention to the structure of the 
Mass and to try to do everything at once. 

Never having “‘taught Mass’’ to children, I can only say 
what I think I should try to do. I have taught it to grown-ups, 
or restless young boys, but not to small children. So may it be 
assumed that I write throughout with ‘‘qualifications’’: ‘‘if experi- 
ence approves,’ and so on. 

I should take my time and spend months over it. First, I 
would divide Mass up into its component parts. 

The priest waits at the foot of the altar. Why? Because he is 
preparing to enter God’s presence to do something that is like 
nothing else in the world. 

(This part of Mass was, of course, the priest’s private prepa- 
ration; it can quite reasonably be our own.) 

“My God—I am coming to pray to you” (In Nomine). 
“Dear God, I am so glad to come’’ (laetificat juventutem . . .). 
“My Father—I am so sorry I have been naughty. I am shy of 
coming to you—but please tell me I am welcome’ (Confiteor: 
Indulgentiam). ‘‘Oh, my dear Lord, thank you for telling me I 
may climb these steps right up to your altar! May the saints whose 
relics are inside it, pray for me all through my Mass.” 

Now the priest says all the things up to the end of the Gospel 
(or Credo). These really fall into two parts: Prayers and Readings. 


I think I should always persuade the child that it wants to 
ask for something. I would not in the least mind if the “‘some- 
thing’ were a new doll or a fine day. But, let it ask when the 
Church is asking. The Church always asks! Then the child needs 
to be taught something. This is difficult. We cannot teach while 
Mass is being offered. But God can. As time goes on, we can 
easily teach the child to learn something from the Epistle and Gos- 
pel; but I do not see how we can do this at first. Try to think of 
ways! I can imagine someone saying aloud: “‘God wants you tc 
learn this, or that, from today’s Readings.’’ This would be a tax 
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on the master or mistress, but it would be very good for them to 
be thus taxed. They, too, would learn that they must learn. . . . 
This finishes the first part of ‘‘Mass,”” which is not really Mass 
at all. 


Then begins the Offertory, lasting up to the sentences previ- 
ous to the Preface. The child ought to give something, and the 
idea of giving ought always to be familiar to the child from the 
outset. Coins? It probably hasn’t any. But it can be helped to 
think what it can offer to our Lord, during the day that is begin- 
ning. If a child decides that it will give its best sweet out of a box 
it has received to some dear nun, for heaven’s sake let the nun ac- 
cept it and eat it, and have no nonsense about “mortification” 
which would be perfectly out of place, unless she can think of 
something better to do with it, and persuade the child of that. 
The point is, to give in our Lord’s name, and, to receive in His 
name. 


The prayers before the Preface are as ancient as anything can 
be, and the Preface itself is always connected with “‘eucharist,”’ 
which is gratitude. Isn’t gratitude a very precious, but rather neg- 
lected, virtue? This is the place for insisting on it. I should ask the 
child if it hadn’t something to be grateful for: and if it went on 
thinking about this right up to the Elevation, I shouldn’t mind. 
Anyhow, it is a good thing for the child to learn to give before it 
so much as thinks of what it has got. 


I find the middle part of Mass very difficult to manage. ‘‘Sac- 
rifice’’ as such is not a thing a child easily understands. Just giving 
has been thought of during the Offertory. Perhaps, if the child 
knows the life of our Lord vividly and pictorially, it can ‘‘re- 
member’’ that He is NOW HERE, and recall any bit of His life 
that it prefers. Mass, after all, is in a real sense a ‘‘remembering.”’ 
If you can combine remembrance with recognising that “Here He 
is,” you have got far towards behaving properly during this part 
of Mass. 


All the rest of Mass is concerned with Communion: “‘Jesus is 
with me now: Jesus will not leave me when I leave the chapel.” 
If we can persuade a child to feel unhappy if it has not made some 
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“TEACHING MASS” TO CHILDREN 


sort of spiritual communion during Mass, and every day, we shall 
have done a lot. 
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Mass Now for vocal participation. I believe that this is more than 
“tolerated.”” The S. C. R. in August, 1922, said that the Missa 

revi- Recitata might not be expedient only in certain circumstances. 
the Where these were favorable, it could be permitted by the Ordinary. 
| the I hear that this interpretation was approved by the Cardinal Vicar 
d to of Rome in June, 1923: the whole of the Belgian hierarchy has, in 
gin- fact, approved of it. It is for us to make the circumstance “‘favor- 
box able.’’ But I should go quite slowly. If the above might take six 
1 ace months, I should willingly devote a month to teaching the chil- 
ion” dren to say Amen at the end of the priest's official prayers, meaning 
k of it, and adding their private petitions. I would take another month 
that. teaching them to say Et cum spiritu tuo, explaining not only what 
His that means, but why, on each occasion, the priest has said Domi- 


nus vobiscum, before the Prayers, before the Reading, before the 
Offering, before the Thanksgiving, in the form Pax Domini etc.. 


: se and twice after the Communion. 
ase Then I would concentrate a good fortnight"on Habemus ad 
: Dominum, and another to the responses after the Epistle and Gos- 
how pel; and another to Suscipiat Dominus after the Orate. But I would 
t on . > ° 
rhs group together and concentrate on Deo gratias, wherever it is said. 
" I would allow the initial psalm to go by the board till the very end. 
ea This takes the child a long way. Meanwhile, of course, I 
would try to interest it in the “history’’ of Mass—Masses said in 
Sac- the Catacombs; on battle-fields; in France during the revolutions; 
ving and Ireland and in England during the penal times; on board ship; 
shild on Table Mountain; in sick rooms. Make this as ‘‘pictorial’”’ as 
““re- possible. The child needs every sort of imaginative help. This will 
| life prevent Mass seeming, afterwards, to be a catechetical theory crossed 
ng.” with a thing you've “got to do.”” Theory and practice won't last 
2 He out apart from imagination. 
it And I should familiarize the child with all the concrete ob- 
jects concerned with Mass, like vestments; only—and here I know 
us is I am voicing my own preferences merely—I should avoid like the 
el.” pest all symbolical applications till I had got at the “‘literal mean- 
some ing,”’ as with Scripture. I will not tell a child that the stole means 
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the yoke of Christ; of the girdle, chastity—till it knows the real 
reason why they are worn. No child understands “‘chastity’’ or 
“‘yoke.’’ All that can come afterwards, if one thinks it’s worth it. 
Personally, I don’t. The white alb and the cross (if any) on the 
back of the chasuble—possibly. But what are you, in practice, to 
make of the maniple? Nor do the two candles really signify the two 
Natures in our Lord. Why should they? Anyhow, the child will 
never think they do. But it will be thrilled by the thought of the 
dark lamp-lit Catacombs. And so on. 

Hence I would be very objective, and very slow, and very 
picturesque. I do not say that this is the best method to use; but it 
is the only one that I could use, and I have used it, as I said, with 
older people, and it has seemed to work. 

C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 



































London, England 


~~~ 


If ‘we look at the civilizing march of the Catholic 
Church through Europe after the downfall of the Ro- 
man Empire, we shall find above all else that her liturgy 
was the source of her cultivating influence and the ex- 
planation of the permanent hold which she took upon 
the people of every region where she was established. 
The nations that have been successfully converted, that 
is, among whom Christianity has taken root and become 
an enduring element of the national life, have been con- 
verted by and to the liturgy. The influence of the lit- 
urgy, founded as it is on human nature, produced many 
of the arts and caused them to flourish among the people; 
only a refined liturgy based on reality and truth can per- 
vade with its gentle civility the life of the uncultured, of 
the semi-educated, and the most learned. Religion must 
culminate in liturgy. The nature of religion demands it 
and so does the nature of man.—Rev. Francis A. Walsh, 
O.S.B., in his “Catholic Hour’’ radio address on RELI- 
GION AND LITURGY, Sunday, July 16, 1933. 
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A LITURGICAL PARISH 


LITURGICAL edifice, a liturgical service, a liturgi- 
cal spirit! What friend of the liturgy has not cher- 
ished the fond hope of discovering these characteristics 
embodied in a Catholic parish? This happy ensemble 
ms) of edifice, service, and spirit, in exact harmony with 
the letter and interpretation of the regulations of the Church, pro- 
claims itself to the world from Shady Avenue and Walnut Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, from the magnificent Gothic’ sermon in 
stone—the Church of the Sacred Heart. 


I 


To consider the theory of the liturgy put into practice from 
these three points of view, let us begin with the church-building 
itself. When to the pastor’ and the parishioners fell the task of 
erecting a house of worship, they gave the architect, Carlton 
Strong,’ full powers to build a liturgical church, without even 
the approach to a violation of liturgical regulations and principles. 
Nothing unliturgical was to be permitted. 





Far from getting the church into position within a few 
months’ time, the pastor and architect called into service and con- 
sultation perhaps the greatest scholarly collaboration of both 
European and American theologians and designers that has ever 
been assembled for a work of this nature to insure an edifice 
worthy of the best the liturgy suggests and permits, with the re- 
sult that everything in the Church of the Sacred Heart has a sig- 
nification. There is no artificial window, no synthetic marble, no 
ornamental columns standing about without doing any work, no 
counterfeit decoration for the mere sake of decoration. No camou- 
flage is tolerated. There is an entire lack of veneer and tissue-paper 
walls. One does not find anything cheap or tawdry, nor any strain- 
ing for effect by profuse embellishment or flamboyant display, nor 
any flashy ostentation tantamount to that suggesting the opera ° 


1 A discussion of the architecture of the building is carried out in L’Artisan 
Liturgique, Vol. VI (1932), p. 547, and in Liturgical Arts, Spring Number, 1932. 


2 The Reverend Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., is pastor of the parish. 


® Mr. Strong died before the building was completed; the work was taken 
over by his associates: Kaiser, Neal, and Reid 
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A LITURGICAL PARISH 


or cafe. But, on the contrary, the architect devoted all his energies 
toward giving the building an unaffected grace, an unlabored ease. 
Everything tends toward solemnity and dignity. All is reverential, 
calm, and restrained. Once the vestibule of the church is entered, a 
consciousness arises in one of an exit from the tempestuous whirl 
of the bustling city-streets to the tranquil repose of the sanctuary. 


What is particularly remarkable is that the church was con- 
structed from the “‘inside out.’’ That is, the interior was of primary 
concern. The staff of collaborators designed a fitting setting for 
altar, holy Mass, and services; and the exterior was left to care for 
itself. No grand exterior was first selected and the interior made to 
an artificial conformity with it; but an altar for the holy Sacrifice 
with all its incidentals was prepared, and only subsequently was 
consideration given to an exterior. 

The various architectural divisions of the church are strictly 
liturgical, in accord with the directions found in the Old Testa- 
ment governing the construction of the temple, that is the holy 
of holies, the holy place, the porches, the courts, and so forth, 
which are carried out perfectly in this Gothic structure. 

To begin with the most sacred place of Catholic churches, the 
sanctuary has an absolutely liturgical altar with the symbolical 
nine-step approach, with three for the altar itself. The crucifix is in 
its proper position above the candles, and the altar has altar-cur- 
tains, woven from special design in Lyons, France. These altar- 
curtains, although they are thirty-one feet in height, are changed 
daily to conform in color to the feast of the day in order to im- 
press upon the churchgoers the mind of the Church in celebrating 
a particular feast or saint’s day as she does. Even the vestments, 
made by the Benedictines at Downside Abbey, England, by the 
Maryknoll Sisters in China, by women of the parish, and by other 
liturgical groups in France and Belgium, including albs, surplices, 
purificators, corporals, and all, are liturgically designed, following 
the directions of the architect and agreeing with the general plan 
of the whole building. 

Just outside the sanctuary, between the priest and the faithful, 
is the liturgical choir. Then, given its prominent position, will be 
the baptistry, a separate architectural unit, in its proper liturgical 
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place on the Gospel side, flanking the vestibule but connected with 
it. The stained-glass windows are allowed their true functions as 
windows, and during the day they light up the church sufficiently 
well to allow the reading of a manuscript without artificial light- 
ing. These windows are divided into three groups, and they tell 
three different but liturgically important stories. The passage aisle 
windows give in a series of one hundred eight medallions the proofs 
for the divinity of Christ, and the various phases of the life of 
Christ. The clerestory windows are reserved for the missionary 
life of the Church, showing the Pope sending out missionaries to 
convert the world, the tremendous facade window being reserved 
for the Catholic builders of America, and one for each of the na- 
tions converted to Christianity. The sanctuary windows depict, in 
a series of twelve medallions, the various rites and languages in 
which the Mass is celebrated. 

In addition to the symbolism of the windows, the structure 
draws lavishly from the wealth of symbolical representation and 
iconography that has become the heritage of the Catholic Church. 
The entire edifice is one great symbol of a ship, even to the lantern 
effect of the electric lights, to emphasize the universality of the 
symbolism of the ship and fish in Catholic art and architecture 
and to show how intimately the life of the fisherman and his 
bark was associated with Christ’s public life. Just to recall, we 
might refer to Noah’s ark as a symbol of the saving power of the 
Church, to the barque of Peter, to the “fishers of men,”’ to the fish 
symbolizing Christ. 

The floor of the sanctuary is laid out with a map of the 
world and with the inscription from Malachias: ‘‘In every place 
there is sacrifice and there is offered to my name a clean oblation.” 
What could be more appropriate for decorating the sanctuary than 
this great prophecy of Malachias, since within the sanctuary this 
prophecy finds its daily fulfillment? 

The floor of the center aisle, as it approaches the altar, sym- 
bolizes the path of Christian virtue. At intervals along the aisle 
are sixty-two grey alberine blocks, each carved with a distinct sym- 
bol of one of the virtues. Thus at the vestibule door the intellectual 
virtues (wisdom, knowledge, understanding) appear, then follow 
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A LITURGICAL PARISH 


the moral virtues (prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance) , 
and as the altar is reached, the theological virtues (faith, hope, 
charity) come into view—all with their subdivisions to the num- 
ber of sixty-two, and all with their proper symbol, as the serpent 
for prudence, the oak for fortitude, the beggar for almsgiving. 
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Special care was taken to arrange a selection of symbols that would 
receive the-sanction of high authorities on the subject. 

Besides these may be mentioned the symbolism of the stations, 
which are emphatically wooden crosses, and the wood is not sup- 
pressed amid a maze of marble or bronze. From the altar of sacri- 
fice to the last brick in the building, the architect drew from all 
possible sources and succeeded in erecting the liturgical church of 
his plan. 

II 


Of great interest to most readers is, we are sure, the strictly 
liturgical character of the services carried out in this elaborate li- 
turgical setting. Of these furictions we shall note especially those 
which have been unfortunately discarded and which the liturgical 
revival desires to reintroduce. 

Every Sunday morning at the appropriate hour of eleven o’- 
clock, solemn High Mass is celebrated before a capacity church, 
frequently with standing room at a premium, although the church 
seats eighteen hundred. The chanted parts of the Mass are rendered 
by a liturgical choir of men and boys, all of whom, including the 
organist, are vested in full white linen surplices, made after special 
designs; and, what is deserving of particular mention, the surplices 
are laundered every week. 

The music and chant is liturgical throughout; nothing in 
any way approximating a breach of the letter or spirit of the li- 
turgical regulations is permitted. Liturgical chant by a liturgical 
choir in its liturgical position in the church raises little if any in- 
convenience to pastor or parishioners. At least once a week the 
school children sing the entire High Mass of the day—Ordinary 
and Proper as prescribed. 

By way of the chanting of Compline on Sunday afternoons 
at 3:30, the parish does its bit in revivifying at least a portion of 
the Divine Office for the faithful. 

Announcements are never made from the pulpit. The word 
of God, and only the word of God, has a place in this pulpit. To 
avoid any temptation to digress into the financial standing and the 
like, of the parish, the Fathers have the announcements printed in 
attractive style and distributed to the parishioners after the Masses. 
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A LITURGICAL PARISH 


Cooperating generously with this effort on the part of the 
priests to perform the services according to the mind of the Church, 
the faithful respond wholeheartedly. About one-third of the parish 
has the Missal habit; all the high-school and eighth-grade pupils 
consistently use the Missal, and the average parishioner attends the 
various liturgical functions during the year with a fair understand- 
ing of what is taking place. 

Then, if the reception of holy Communion is an authoritative 
gauge for the spirituality of a congregation, we might state that 
the number of communicants has increased more than fifty per cent 
within the last year. In actual figures, the number of communicants 
from January 1 to May 1, 1932, was twenty-one thousand, and 
from January 1 to May 1, 1933, it was thirty-three thousand, 
This is at the rate of more than eight thousand per month or two 
thousand per week. At that, only six hundred thirty-five children 
attend the grade school. The attendance at the Sunday Masses is 
close to forty-five hundred, many of whom are “‘outsiders.’’ At 
the week-day Masses the attendance is approximately four hun- 
dred, and during Lent about seven hundred fifty attend. Liturgical 
service produces its own compensation by way of bringing forth 
the liturgical spirit. 

III 


To accomplish these assuring results in such short order, the 
labor (and a labor of love) of both priest and parishioner was de- 
manded. To contribute their share, the Fathers of the Sacred Heart 
parish devoted the sermon program of an entire year exclusively 
to the liturgy and to every phase of the liturgy, following a pre- 
arranged schedule. The people proved to be remarkably receptive 
to this program of intelligent instruction in the life of the Church. 
They were more than eager to hear of the treasures the Church has 
to offer in its liturgy and of the salutary effects that living a life 
based on the liturgy can but have. 

Furthermore, school is not dismissed during Holy Week; but 
every morning, Wednesday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday, and 
Holy Saturday, after the liturgical functions in church, the chil- 
dren assemble in the school and receive an instruction on the na- 
ture, meaning, and symbolic interpretation of the ceremonies for 
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the following day. All the pupils are obliged to attend these in- 
structions. The usual Easter recess is allowed the following week. 

Over and above this already commendable work, the Fathers 
of the parish write and compile pamphlets in explanation of the 
structure, furnishings, and symbolism of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart and place the interpretations at the disposal of all. 

In this manner the parish of the Sacred Heart, Pittsburgh, 
with its thorough liturgical makeup and with its choice location 
on perhaps the fairest site of one of the great highways of the city, 
where thousands pass all day long and into the night, is a source 
of stimulation to the unchurched members of the modern age; and 
for those already within the fold, it is a sublime manifestation of 
the mysteries of the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Faith—a 
manifestation in total accord with ecclesiastical regulations. Every- 
thing in the church—its design and plan, its ceremonial usage, its 
. liturgical music and chant, its vestments, its furnishings—pene- 
trates the heart and the intellect of man to announce to an unbe- 
lieving age the shallowness and vanity of things earthly and the 
profundity and fullness of the heavenly. 

PHILIBERT HARRER, O.S.B. 
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PROMOTION OF THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 
IN OUR SEMINARIES: 


ERHAPS the first time that the question of more deeply 
imbuing our seminarians with a genuine liturgical spirit 
was brought to the fore at the meetings of the National 
= Catholic Educational Association, was in 1920, when the 

gm\ Rev. Dr. Edwin Ryan, of Dunwoodie Seminary, presented 
to the Seminary Department of this Association a paper 
on The Teaching of Liturgy in the Seminary. We might say that Dr. 
Ryan was a pioneer in the field. In his paper he makes some valuable 
suggestions, a few of which will necessarily be repeated in the present 
one. Other papers pertaining to the liturgy have been presented at con- 
ventions since then, some of them treating of the Liturgical Movement 
as such, but none of them directly approaching the problem of promot- 
ing the Liturgical Movement in our seminaries. In every case, since the 
time of Dr. Ryan’s paper, the Liturgical Movement has progressed very 
rapidly, and so much has been done and written about it that the question 
of promoting it in our seminaries must, be treated in a manner conform- 
able to the progress made. 





PART ONE 
PRELIMINARY STEPS 


A modern approach was begun a year ago when the Seminary 
Department of the N.C.E.A., during the convention held last year, went 
on record, in its very first resolution, to the following effect: 

We pledge our wholehearted cooperation to the efforts that are now being 
made to increase the knowledge and love of the liturgy among the faithful and 
we recommend that continued and systematic attention be given in the seminaries 
to the aims and to the activities which advance the Liturgical Movement. 

This resolution was the immediate outcome of the two liturgical 
papers which had been read at the same convention: one on The Im- 
portance of Liturgy, and the other on the Importance to Seminarians of 
the Present Liturgical Movement. The subjects were well chosen and 
logically succeeded each other, and can well form a basis for working 
out a practical plan towards a further promotion of the Liturgical Move- 
ment in our seminaries. This will in turn accede to the wish expressed 
in the resolution just quoted “that continued and systematic attention 
be given in the seminaries to the aims and to the activities which advance 
the Liturgical Movement.” The present paper therefore follows quite 
logically the two papers presented last year. If, namely, we are sincerely 
convinced of the great importance of the liturgy of holy Mother Church, 
and this especially for seminarians, then something ought to be done 


1 A paper read at the Thirtieth Annual Convention of the Catholic Education- 
al Association (Seminary Department) in St. Paul, Minnesota, June 26-29, 1933. 
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about it in a practical way, especially where nothing or little as yet 
has been done to put the liturgy in its proper place of honor and influence 
in the spiritual life of the seminarians. 


1. CREATION OF A LiTURGICAL BACKGROUND 

In order to imbue our seminarians with a genuine liturgical spirit, 
and hence with a resultant solid piety and true Christian spirit which 
can only spring from the liturgy, it is first of all necessary that a litur- 
gical atmosphere or background be created, fostered, and zealously main- 
tained in the seminary. By a liturgical background is meant the idea of 
social unity, Christian solidarity, which at all times should be stressed 
over against the abuses which come about from too much individual 
piety, or even from the lack of it, which, in our day, is also a frequent 
evil, even among seminarians. The reason for wanting such an atmosphere 
of Christian unity (and charity) to pervade the entire life of the semi- 
narian is that the one great aim of the Liturgical Movement is precisely 
to foster a deeper and more conscious sense of the supreme worth of 
corporate worship, to bring about a more active participation in the 
public and solemn prayer of the Church, and to foster in the hearts of 
the faithful (and of our seminarians too) a deep appreciation of com- 
mon prayer and sacrifice, which, as Pius XI indicates, is the need of 
our age. 

Now, this consciousness of Christian unity and solidarity can best 
be taught and practiced by continued and repeated emphasis made on 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. Imbued in their early years 
with this doctrine, they will gradually understand more and more clearly 
the importance of the Church’s official and corporate worship over per- 
sonal and individual piety, and will not in consequence leave the semi- 
nary with a false notion of piety or, as is frequently the case, with a 
confused and hazy knowledge of what is more important or less impor- 
tant in the matter of worship. If our seminarians are not sufficiently 
grounded in this doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, and if they 
are not taught and shown how to apply this doctrine to their daily lives, 
then the liturgy itself (the official corporate worship of the Church) will 
remain a closed book to them and there will always remain the danger 
of their becoming cold and indifferent formalists. 

2. STRESSING THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LITURGY 

Another very important step to be taken for developing a genuine 
liturgical spirit in the seminary is to convince the young seminarians of 
the importance of the liturgy. There are many ways in which this can 
be done. I shall point out only one way which I believe to be very 


effective. 
Proceeding by way of the intellect, I have found by frequent 
experience that especially young theologians, who are often laboring 
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LITURGY IN OUR SEMINARIES 


under a somewhat confused theological outlook, are frequently aroused 
to great enthusiasm, not only for the liturgy but also for their dogmatic 
theology, when a certain fundamental notion in theology is presented to 
them - a manner more graphic than that usually found in our theology 
manuals. 


I am referring to something very obvious to us, but not so imme- 
diately obvious and practical to the mind of the seminarian. We find 
it on the very first pages of our theology text-books, where the three 
absolutely essential elements of religion are discussed: dogma, moral, and 
worship—none of which may be lacking in a true religion. We should 
call the attention of our seminarians to the fact that these three elements 
correspond very aptly to the three great powers given by Christ to His 
Church: the teaching, ruling, and sanctifying powers—these, in turn, 
corresponding to the threefold mission of Christ as Prophet (Teacher), 
King (Ruler), and Priest (Sanctifier or Redeemer). We might add to 
this that dogma, moral, and worship can more concretely be expressed 
in terms of the three laws of believing, of acting or living, and of pray- 
ing: lex credendi, lex agendi, lex orandi. 


We all know that the teaching and ruling powers are sufficiently 
emphasized in our seminary studies, but the sanctifying power (except 
for its external administration) is to a great extent sorely overlooked. 
However, it is precisely through the liturgy that the Church exercises 
her sanctifying power; the liturgy is the sanctifying power of the 
Church in action. If we therefore stress more frequently the point 
that this very sanctifying power is one of the three essential elements 
of our religion, and that it is just as important, if not in many ways 
even more important than the teaching and ruling powers, then it cannot 
easily escape our seminarians how important also is a more thorough 
knowledge and love of the liturgy for themselves and for the flocks that 
will one day be committed to their care. 


In this connection, the seminarians should also be reminded that 
the liturgy is more than a mere form to which the life of the priest 
is mechanically fitted and which can be taken off or put on at will. 
This would make of the liturgy something very accidental to the priestly 
life. No one will deny that the liturgy is so intimately connected with 
the priesthood that were it not for the liturgy there would be no direct 
reason for the existence of the priest. Were it not for the sanctifying 
power of the Church to be exercised according to the wishes of Christ 
through the liturgy, the public and social worship of God by the Church, 
there would be no direct need for the Catholic priesthood. In other words, 
the liturgy is the essential reason for the existence of the priest as an or- 
dained minister of Christ. It is the raison d’etre of the priesthood. The 
priest exists and lives chiefly for the sake of the liturgy whether he wants 
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to or not. Sacerdos fit et est propter liturgiam might well be made a per- 
manent watchword for seminarians. 

The convincing truth of this essential relation between the Catholic 
liturgy and the life of the priest might also be shown from the whole 
history of the priesthood, pagan and Christian, as also from the Old 
Testament. The Church herself makes the distinguishing mark between 
the laity and the clergy this, that the clergy is in a special manner 
destined, as St. Thomas would say, for the cultus divini ministerium— 
destined for the ministry of divine worship, in the name of the Church, 
for the Church, and in the manner established by Christ and the Church. 

Finally, does not the entire preparation’ of sacred studies, which the 
young candidate for the priesthood must undergo, point chiefly (I say 
chiefly, not solely) to one thing, the liturgy, the exercise of the sancti- 
fying power of Christ and of the Church (and not merely therefore to 
the exercise of the teaching and ruling powers)? Does not the demand 
of the Church for an upright life, complete separation from worldly 
pursuits—in the world, but not of the world—and numerous other 
requirements point again to that one great sanctifying agency in the 
Church, the liturgy? It is only after the young candidate has fulfilled 
these requirements and has been called or accepted by the bishop that 
the Church allows him to receive the powers of the priesthood. All point 
to the great day of ordination. From that day on, the priest’s life is 
completely permeated with and dominated by the liturgy, the daily offer- 
ing up of the holy Sacrifice, the praying of the Divine Office, the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments and the sacramentals, not only for him- 
self, but for the faithful as well, all in the name and person of Christ 
and of the Church. Sacerdos fit et est propter liturgiam! 

The words of Cardinal Schuster, O.S.B., of Milan, Italy, admirably 
sum up the important role which the liturgy plays in our religion, at 
the same time showing how inseparable the liturgy is from the rest of 
the Christian life: 

Catholic Action, which fosters obedience towards Pope and bishops and 
aids the Church in her various works, would not be perfect, if it were not 
supported by the Church's prayer, the sacred liturgy. The separation of the lit- 
urgy from the sacraments, life, and Catholic Action is a dangerous error. They 
form a unit which permits of no separation: Catholic faith—the Credo; Cath- 
olic prayer—the liturgy; Catholic Action—Christian life. 

These words give in modern terms the proper correlation between 
the three powers of the Church, the three essential elements of our religion. 

One great liturgist of our times, Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B., very 
aptly expressed these relations, already recognized in the ancient Church, 
when he said: “Liturgy is theology studied on one’s knees.” 

Nor has the present Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, failed to take 
cognizance of this truth in his Apostolic Constitution, Divini Cultus 
Sanctitatem, on promoting the liturgy and sacred music. He says: 
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There is a kind of intimate relationship between dogma and sacred liturgy, 
and likewise between Christian worship and the sanctification of souls. For this 
reason Celestine I decreed that a canon of faith is expressed in observing the 
formulae of the liturgy, for, he says: ‘‘Let the law of supplication confirm the 
law of believing—ut legem credendi statuat lex precandi. For, when the bishops 
of the faithful perform the office entrusted to them, they plead the cause of the 
human race before God’s clemency, and with the entire Church groaning with 
them they beseech and pray.” . . . From this it may be understood why the 
Roman Pontiffs have exhibited so much solicitude in keeping and preserving 
the liturgy; and, just as they were most careful to express dogma in fitting 
language, so have they been zealous in formulating the laws of the sacred liturgy, 
and in guarding and keeping it from any contamination. Likewise it is clear why 
the Holy Fathers commented upon sacred liturgy (or the law of supplication— 
lex precandi) in speech and writing; and why the Council of Trent decreed 
that it should be discussed and explained to the Christian people. 

Many other reasons might be proposed to show the importance of 
the liturgy for the seminarians, but this unity of dogma, moral, and 
worship—of the lex credendi, lex agendi, and lex orandi or precandi— 
should be particularly impressed on their minds so that they may already 
early in their clerical life have that correct theological and liturgical 
outlook on life which is so in accord with the mind of the Church. 

In short, if the liturgy is important for the faithful—and beyond 
all doubt it is—then it is even more important for the seminarian or 
the future priest, not only for his own sake but also for the sake of 
the souls that will be committed to his care. 

If the spiritual values of the liturgy—of the sacrifice of the Mass, 
the Divine Office, the sacraments, the sacramentals, and of the seasons 
and feasts of the Church year, in other words, of the official public and 
secial worship of the Church—are no longer appreciated by the faithful 
in the manner in which they should be appreciated, then there is need 
for a liturgical revival. And if such be the case with seminarians—and 
it is generally the case, because most of our seminarians stand in need 
of and likewise desire more instruction on the spiritual values of the 
liturgy, which they do not receive from a short and often superficial 
course in mere rubrics in the seminary—then there is need that the 
Liturgical Movement be earnestly promoted in our seminaries. If the 
seminarians are made to understand this well, we can be assured of co- 
operation on their part, a more hearty and enthusiastic cooperation than 
we might be led to expect. Most of them become seized of an almost 
insatiable desire to know more about the liturgy and to participate more 
actively in it, if only someone will venture to unlock the door which 
hides so many precious treasures within. 


3. EXPLAINING CLEARLY THE AIMS OF THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 


Another important preliminary step to be taken would be to see 
that the seminarians properly understand the aims of the Liturgical Move- 
ment and clearly grasp the idea behind all this liturgical activity. 
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I shall not here state the complete program outlined by the pro- 
moters of the liturgy, but shall only indicate very briefly the principal 
aims of the present Liturgical Movement. They are: 

1. The more active participation of the faithful in the Mass. 

2. The restoration of Sunday High Mass and Vespers to their place 
of honor, Vespers being considered by the Church as a minimum active 
participation of the faithful in the Divine Office of the Church. 

3. The spread of better knowledge of the sacraments and sacra- 
mentals. 

4. The restoration of the seasons and feasts of the liturgical year 
to their traditional high esteem and influence on the lives of the faithful. 

5. The basing of private devotions, meditation, spiritual reading, 
and the like, on the liturgy, and not merely accommodating liturgical 
services or even making them give way entirely to devotions; in other 
words, sublimating popular devotions by harmonizing them more with 
the liturgy, which should be their source and inspiration, as was the 
case when popular devotions first came into practice. 

The Liturgical Movement does not, as some have been led to believe, 
seek to throw aside our popular devotions. Nor does it condemn them. 
The liturgy, preeminent as it is among all the means offered to us for 
sharing in the life of Christ and His grace, can stand on its own merits 
and influence. Since it ranks first, it should be placed first and obtain 
preference in the eyes of the faithful and priests. The Liturgical Move- 
ment is merely seeking to put everything in its proper place and keep 
it there. 

What His Eminence Cardinal Hlond of Poland said a few years ago 
may be quoted here to show some of the points that-ought to be brought 
home to our seminarians in connection wih the aims of the Movement: 

I am a strong advocate of the Liturgical Movement, for to my mind ig- 
norance of the liturgical spirit is one of the causes of our present-day superficiality 
and indifference in matters of faith. This spirit, rightly understood, will acquaint 
the soul with the riches and fulness of divine and ecclesiastical teaching, of which 
the liturgy is the pvrest expression. It is not merely a question of the observ- 
ance of the liturgical rubrics. The Liturgical Movement is not only concerned 
with the language in the Office or the development of Gregorian chant. Its real 
aim is to introduce the faithful so thoroughly into the understanding of the 
liturgy in general and the ceremonies in particular that they will, throughout 
the Church year, take an active part in the divine Mysteries and nourish them- 
selves on the wonderful liturgical teaching of the Church. 


4. MAKING THE LiTuRGYy PERVADE THE DalLy LIFE OF THE SEMINARIAN 

Finally, no seminarian will easily turn to the liturgy for pious in- 
spiration or look to an active participation in the liturgy or the common 
and public worship of the Church as the principal source of his personal 
sanctification (secondary sources, therefore, are not being excluded), if 
he is continually allowed to feel that the study of the liturgy is some- 
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LITURGY IN OUR SEMINARIES 


thing entirely disconnected with the rest of his ecclesiastical studies; or 
that it is a mere course in dry, uninteresting rubrics to be abandoned as 
soon as he leaves the seminary; or that the liturgy itself is something 
merely external, all for the body, with nothing in it for the soul, and 
that in consequence he must look for his Catholic piety elsewhere, in 
pious meditation books, prayer-books, and the like, rather than in his 
dogma put into practice, which is the liturgy, so that the lex orandi 
may confirm the lex credendi in his daily life. He should rather be 
encouraged to realize what was emphasized at the beginning of this paper 
—that the liturgy is the sanctifying power of the Church in action and 
is just as important as the teaching and ruling powers. 

Hence, the practical conclusion is that all the professors in the semi- 
nary should make it a point, from time to time or at least at the begin- 
ning of each year, to stress the place of rank which their respective 
branch occupies with regard to one of the three headings of dogma, 
moral, and worship, and then coordinate or subordinate their particular 
branch of study in the seminary curriculum accordingly. Even though 
some subjects are pursued in greater detail and for a longer time than 
others, the seminarian should never be allowed to feel that those subjects 
treated at greater length are the only important ones for a priest. The 
seminary curriculum may not generally allow so much time for a formal 
course in the study of the liturgy as for other studies, but the conclusion 
should not therefore be allowed to gain ground that the liturgy is less 
important because less time happens to be given to a study of it. 

Promoters of the liturgy have often been falsely accused of want- 
ing to make the study of the liturgy include all the other sacred sciences, 
of wanting to subordinate everything else to the liturgy. What has been 
said thus far shows that the writer of this paper is not of such an opinion; 
in fact, liturgists in general are only pleading that the spirit of the liturgy 
(religion in practice) pervade the entire intellectual and moral life of 
the seminarians during their entire stay in the seminary, and not only 
during the last year or the last two years. In other words: the intellectual 
and moral life of the seminarians will remain mere theory, with loose 
or even lax practice, if the solid and official. piety of the Church’s liturgy 
is not instilled into them from their earliest years by means of a sound 
knowledge and a high appreciation of the sacred liturgy which is the 
primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit and of solid 
Catholic piety. 

The point which I would make here is that a successful promotion 
of the Liturgical Movement in our seminaries can and should be brought 
about without, however, necessarily increasing the number of hours 
already devoted to the liturgy class as such (unless these hours, as they 
are, are already too few); and without uselessly cluttering the already 
too heavy seminary curriculum of studies with a further variety of extra 
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classes in liturgy; and finally, without adding anything even to their 
religious exercises. 

What has thus far been said might be looked upon as a brief 
summary of the preliminary steps which should be taken in launching 
or further developing the liturgical apostolate in our seminaries; first of 
ali, namely, a liturgical atmosphere or background should be created and 
maintained; secondly, the importance of the liturgy for the faithful 
and particularly for the seminarian should be stressed; thirdly, it should 
be made clear to our seminarians just what the true aims of the Litur- 
gical Movement are, so as to avoid any misunderstandings from the very 
start; finally, the liturgy and its divine spirit of Christ should pervade 
the entire intellectual and moral life of the seminarian during his entire 
stay in the seminary. 


PART TWO 


But how, we may ask, can all this be done without adding con- 
siderably to the seminary curriculum of studies? In suggesting a short 
list of concrete means that ought to be made use of as occasion offers 
and prudence dictates, I am taking for granted that the general steps 
just outlined be not lost sight of. The program of liturgical action for 
our seminaries, which I am about to outline, is intended more precisely 
to offer a number of practical means “to reestablish—instaurare—all 
things in Christ . . . who is all, and in all” (Eph. 1, 10, and Coloss. 
3, 11), on which words of St. Paul Pope Pius X, thirty years ago, based 
his whole papal program and earnest appeal for the return of the faithful 
to an “active participation in the most holy mysteries and in the public 
and solemn prayers of the Church” (Encyclical Letter of Oct. 4, 1903, 
and Motu Proprio of Nov. 22, 1903). 


A Practica, PLAN oF LiTuRGICAL ACTION 


With all this in mind, it is my opinion that the Liturgical Move- 
ment can hardly be successfully organized or promoted in our seminaries 
without giving due attention to the following program of Benegiee 
action and anything else that it may indirecly suggest: 

1. The Seminarians’ Liturgical Study Club. The seminarians should 
be encouraged to form a liturgical study club for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a better knowledge of the liturgy and its spiritual values. Such study 
clubs already exist in a number of our seminaries, and no doubt the 
functioning of them depends a great deal upon the local circumstances. 
I can only speak from personal experience with the study club in our 
own seminary. 

During the past few years we have usually divided the club into 
two groups: the philosophers’ group and the theologians’ group. This 
division is not so necessary for the first few years. But, after that, 
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LITURGY IN OUR SEMINARIES 


those who have been doing club work for some time are more advanced 
and the need then arises for a special group, usually consisting of theolo- 
gians. The meetings are as informal as possible. At each meeting, how- 
ever, one or two papers are read and discussed. Nor are the meetings 
held at strictly regular intervals, but about every two or three weeks, 
on days that seem most convenient for the members in general. In this 
way the club work becomes less routine. There are certain members, 
called active, who can be relied upon to prepare papers. As for the rest, 
any of the seminarians, even those not regularly attending, may come 
to any of the meetings, which are therefore open to all who wish to 
attend. 

The subjects are not taken at random, but each year each group 
follows some unified plan. A few of these general unit topics that will 
be of great interest and profit to nearly any study group of seminarians 
are about as follows: 

The Liturgy in General and the Liturgical Movement. 

The Mass and its Parts. 

The Elements of the Divine Office and the Contents of the Breviary. 

The Liturgical Year and its Parts. 

The Roman Ritual and its History and Contents. 

The Roman Pontifical and its Contents. 

The Feasts of our Lord, of the Blessed Virgin, and of the Saints. 

The Liturgy and Parish Life. 

The Externals of the Catholic Liturgy. 

The Oriental and the Western Liturgies, etc. 

Any of these topics can be expanded almost indefinitely. The moder- 
ator of the club, one of the members of the faculty, usually helps to 
outline the work for each year after discussing the matter with the 
members, and he then guides those who have volunteered to write papers 
by indicating to them the necessary references and suggestions. After 
six years, most of the topics treated will bear repetition and thus the 
work of the moderator becomes somewhat lighter. New phases of the 
various subjects will, however, continually suggest themselves. 

No statistics are at hand to record how much good such meetings 
produce, but the enthusiasm and interest shown by the seminarians them- 
selves are sufficient proof that the club work is not a mere part of the 
seminary routine. It is my experience that such a voluntary study of 
the liturgy, under the proper guidance, increases the reverence due to 
sacred things, and fills the seminarians with a true apostolic zeal and love 
for the work of the priesthood, not to speak of the inestimable amount 
of solid spiritual knowledge they obtain at the very fountain-heads of the 
Church’s own piety and devotion, all of which will stand in good stead 
for preaching the Gospel to the faithful, for teaching the catechism, 
for building up their own spiritual edifice on the spiritual rock of Christ. 
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2. The Missa Recitata. 1 would also suggest the Missa Recitata as 
a practical means for teaching the seminarians what active participation 
signifies. Of course, the Missa Recitata is only one method of assisting 
at Mass, and it certainly is not the essence of the Liturgical Movement, 
nor yet a substitute for a chanted Mass. However, it is a perfectly 
legitimate manner of assisting at Low Mass, and, if properly carried out, 
is in no way contrary to any of the rubrics of the Mass. The minds of 
the seminarians should be made clear on this point. The whole question 
of the Missa Recitata, however, could only be adequately treated in a 
separate paper. Here I shall only add that the objection which is often 
made that the Missa Recitata soon becomes too much of a common 
thing, and that the prayers are soon answered in a mere mechanical, 
slipshod way, is without weight. Anything in life will become common 
and monotonous if we fail to put our soul and spirit into the thing. 
A feeling of monotony is, no doubt, due to human frailty, especially 
in spiritual matters. But, if the seminarians are reminded that it is the 
mental attitude, attention and devotion towards the Mass that count, 
then no legitimate form of participation in the Mass should become 
monotonous or commonplace for them, and certainly not the Missa 
Recitata which, I might say, is intended among other things to prevent 
monotony. 

3. The Reciation of Compline and Prime. Another suggestion would 
be to have the seminarians pray Compline in common each evening, 
even instead of the usual evening prayers that are being said in many 
of our seminaries. This suggestion is certainly a logical one, if we con- 
sider that Compline is the official evening prayer of the Church and 
should therefore have preference over any other form of evening prayer. 
The same holds true of morning prayers. Why not have Prime in com- 
mon each morning before Mass? As to the traditional evening and morning 
prayers, these might well be left to the personal devotion of the semi- 
narians themselves, as will be the case when they leave the seminary. 
In any case, the other prayers should not supplant the Church’s official 
prayer. Seminarians are on the road to the clerical and priestly state and 
should therefore, early in life, be imbued with the feeling of preference 
for the Church’s own prayer. 

4. The Chanting of High Mass on Sundays and Greater Feasts. 
No seminary should be without a High Mass on Sundays and the greater 
feasts of the year when classes are suspended. This Mass should be sung 
by the seminarians themselves and, most of the time, preference should 
again be given to the Church’s own chant with a reasonable mingling 
of other sacred music, as is the desire of the present Holy Father and 
of his saintly predecessor, Pius X. No doubt, most of our seminaries 
have the Sunday High Mass, but I am merely listing this as part of 
the general plan of liturgical action for our seminaries. 
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§. The Chanting of Vespers. On Sundays and the greater feasts, 
Vespers should likewise be chanted by the seminarians. All of this chant- 
ing should, in the course of time, fill the seminarian with a true love 
and appreciation for good and properly rendered church music, and the 
seminary choir should serve him as a model on which to base the activities 
of his own future parish choir. 


6. The Use of the Missal and the Breviary. ‘Then, too, there is 
another matter for emphasis; namely, every seminarian, from the first 
day of his entry into the seminary, ought to be encouraged to provide 
himself with a Missal and to use it daily. The fine English editions now 
being published will give him much to ponder over, so that, when the 
time comes for him to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice himself, he will not 
be at a loss to know what the Missal is all about, as sometimes happens. 
The same holds true of the Breviary. Every seminarian ought to be suf- 
ficiently interested in his vocation to procure a set of breviaries in his 
early seminary days—an old set will do—and acquaint himself with their 
contents so that, when the time comes for him to fulfill his obligation 
of praying the Divine Office, he will be able to do so “with understand- 
ing and profit, with some thought and devotion,” as the Most Reverend 
Philip R. McDevitt, Bishop of Harrisburg, has been zealously advocating 
of late. 


7. The Seminary Course in Liturgy. Finally, a word yet in regard 
to the regular course of liturgy as given in our seminaries which, too, 
could well form the subject of an entire paper in itself. We all know that 
the text so widely used in this country for the seminary class in liturgy 
is a mere manual of rubrics and ceremonies, and that any attempt to 
ge beyond rubrics and ceremonies has entirely failed to make the text 
reflect anything of the liturgical spirit. I believe that we have already 
passed the stage when the study of the liturgy can afford to continue 
to be merely rubrical or historical. We can, I believe, hope that the time 
will soon come when we shall have a comprehensive text-book that will 
indeed stress rubrics and ceremonies, will also describe the origin and 
history of our beautiful liturgical rites, but will at the same time 
emphasize the nature of the liturgy in general and its spiritual values. 
A number of modern writers have already paved the way for infusing 
the liturgical spirit into our liturgical manuals; for example, Monsignor 
Callewaert, of Belgium; Rev. Michael Gatterer, S.J., of Austria; Dom 
Antonio Coelho, O.S.B., of Portugal, and others. It is this attitude to- 
wards the study of the liturgy which will carry out the wishes of the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, as indicated in the 
special regulations, promulgated in 1931, concerning sacred studies. 


RoGER SCHOENBECHLER, O.S.B. 


St. Jobn’s Abbey 
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WITH OuR Making holy Mass known to children and having 
READERS them evaluate it, at least to an appreciable extent, 
is for many a teacher a most formidable task. One 
difficulty seems to be with the method of approach. Some begin 
with a general instruction on the three principal parts; others at 
the outset analyze certain ‘‘important’’ prayers. Father Martindale, 
in this issue of ORATE FRATRES, would instruct according to the 
component parts of the Mass. Much may be said in favor of then 
proceeding with the preliminary Confiteor, so as to inculcate the 
right attitude in which to begin with the offering of the Mass with 
the priest. It is just this offering, this essential act of sacrificing, 
that should then be taken up—at least, when little children are 
concerned, after having taught them that something is to be prayed 
for. Father Martindale approaches the subject of sacrifice by bring- 
ing home the duty of giving, as well as that of receiving, from the 
eucharist or gratitude motive. 








oe 


What is to be stressed is sacrificial giving, that is, giving or 
dedicating to God (even the giving to others out of love for God 
and recalled for a dedication to Him at Mass), whereby that which 
is given is, on His accepting it, changed or transformed into a holy 
thing. This is shown by what goes on in the Mass itself. At the 
Offertory we present to God the gifts of bread and wine. These 
gifts, we ought to remember, were received from Him—all good 
things we have come from Him; and the corresponding act should 
be an humble acknowledgment of His supreme ownership of the 
things He has given or entrusted to us. A bit of that we give to 
Him to represent the rest. We also give toward the upkeep of the 
Church (a matter of justice, by the way, but which also is to be 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


a part of our offering to God, for on His accepting it, it becomes 
of spiritual value). We then ask God—in the Suscipe, sancte Pater, 
the Offertmus, the Suscipe, sancta Trinitas, the Te igitur, and the 
Hanc igitur—to accept our gifts. In their acceptance and their re- 
turn to us they are transformed, the bread and wine becoming, in 
the Consecration, the Body and Blood of our Lord. He is the Fa- 
ther’s Gift to us. Thereupon we hasten to offer Him, as He does 
Himself for us, as a sacrifice most pleasing to our heavenly Father. 
The corresponding interior act is one of supreme honor and rever- 
ence; again, of gratitude, which we owe Him; and through and 
with our Lord’s sacrifice upon the altar we comply with this duty 
most effectually. Or we may ask, on presenting on High our sacri- 
ficial Gift, for other favors—for pardon of our sins; for blessings 
for ourselves, for the Church, and for our fellowmen. 


Our Father, who cannot be outdone in magnanimity and 
generosity, Once more returns our Gift to us, for our acceptance, 
and whom we receive in holy Communion. It is just here that 
many of us are apt to stop with the receiving instead of proceed- 
ing with the giving—with what the liturgy calls a “sacred com- 
merce’’ or exchange or trading. What is now to be presented to 
the Father is Christ-in-us and ourselves with and in Him. Thus 
we dedicate ourselves to God. What we prayed for at the symbolic 
mingling of the wine with water—that ‘“‘we may be made par- 
takers of His divinity who vouchsafed to become partaker of our 
humanity’’—is now effected, and with this holy Communion, this 
intimate union with our divine Lord, we also receive the pledge of 
eternal life. 


Nor is this loving interchange of gifts to cease here. We pro- 
ceed to carry out what the dedication or sacrifice of our lives im- 
plies, namely, doing the work of Christ in this world to the glory 
of our Father in heaven. On coming to share in His divine life, we 
also come to share in His divine work. We are His members, the 
members of His Mystical Body through which He carries on His 
work in the world today. There is the work of teaching the truth 
by word and example, of suffering the ills of life in patience, of 
carrying the cross, of doing good to our fellowmen, of even laying 
down our lives for the brethren if need be—according to our special 
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calling and endowment of grace. And at the end of our careers on 
this earth, having brought forth such good fruit in abundance in 
Christ, we shall also be glorified with Him. 

a 


In this dedication of ourselves to God we but give what He 
has given or entrusted to us, just as in our offering of bread and 
wine and in that of our Lord Himself. Life is such a gift, and our 
restored supernatural life for which our Lord had to pay with His 
most precious Blood as the price. Thus we already belong to God 
in virtue of His having created and redeemed us—all mankind. 
Now it remains for man of his own free will to approach toward 
his own reconciliation with God, to surrender and consecrate him- 
self to Him, to carry out His will in love and gratitude. What is 
this but being of one mind and heart and will with our Redeemer, 
who on Calvary consecrated all mankind in Himself, and now, in 
the re-presentation on the altar, continues to do so in His members. 
Just as holy Mass is a renewal of the sacrifice on Calvary, so is 
the Mass also an ever-renewed sacrifice of Christ in His Mystical 
Body of which we have the privilege of being the members. Here, 
then, well apply the words of St. Paul to the Romans: “‘I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, that you present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God, your reason- 
able service’’ (Rom. 12, 1). In the Mass we do so present ourselves 
to God on entering into the spirit of the prayer said by the priest 
just before blessing the offerings: ‘‘In a humble spirit and in a 
contrite heart may we be received by Thee, O Lord; and may our 
sacrifice be so offered up in Thy sight this day that it may be 
pleasing to Thee, O Lord God.”’ 


x 


It is obvious that all this cannot be told children in a very 
short time, nor in just this way. In his article, Father Martindale 
hints at a way, and then goes on to remark: ““Try to think of 
ways! I can imagine someone saying aloud, ‘God wants you to 
learn this, or that . . .. This would be a tax on the master or 
mistress, but it would be very good for them to be thus taxed. 
They, too, would learn that they must learn.” 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
ers On THE COVER DESIGN 


—s The approaching feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 


September 15, suggested the design for the present issue. Christ 
and the cross are represented as one—as the tree of life mentioned 
vat He by St. John in the Apocalypse (22, 1, 2). Its fruits are brought 
d and § forth perennially, and its leaves are ‘‘for the healing of the na- 
rd our | tions.’’ And therefrom proceeds ‘‘a river of water of life, clear as 
th His — ctystal’’—the waters of grace. The deer represent the faithful and 
o God § tecall the words of Psalm 41, 2: “As the hart panteth after the 
nkind. — fountains of water, so my soul panteth after Thee, O God.” With 
oward | these words also begins the Tract sung on Holy Saturday and on 
e him- | the Vigil of Pentecost at the blessing of the baptismal font. The 
That is | legend reads: ‘Hail, O Cross, our only hope!’’"—words occurring 
leemer, | in the hymn Vexilla Regis. 





ow, in re) 
mbers. 








: LITURGICAL At the convention of the Sodality of Our Lady, 
. 8 BRIEFS held in St. Louis, June 17 and 18, Archbishop 
lystical Glennon struck the keynote in his opening speech 
. Here, § when he emphasized the valuable service to a pastor that could be 
beseech — given by an active sodality,”” according to the report of Father 
Dowling, S.J. Such service, he indicated, would include an active 


present § “support of the liturgical and educational apostolate.” 
reason- carisainansiatessanete 
irsel ves At the music festival of the summer session at Columbia Uni- 


> priest § versity, New York, beginning July 24, the opening feature was a 
d in a | concert of Gregorian chant and early polyphonic music by thirty- 
five girls from the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, College of 


lay OUF F the Sacred Heart, New York. 
nay be 


An outstanding instance of congregational participation in 
the liturgy is the parish of Our Lady of Victory Church, Brook- 
lyn. The congregation responds to the priest at the altar and sings 

a very § at High Mass. Under the inspiring leadership of the pastor, Rt. 
‘tindale § Rev. Msgr. Thomas O’Brien, the parishioners have admirably suc- 
rink of | ceeded in mastering a number of Masses. 


you to 


eter ol At the summer courses conducted in Los Angeles and Holly- 


wood by Rev. Edgar Boyle, archdiocesan director of liturgical 
| taxed. music, many communities of sisters were represented in the Gregor- 
ian chant, liturgy, and paleography classes. 
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A pageant-drama, entitled The Sacred Mysteries, has been 
devised by Rev. Mathias Helfen, 1511 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, to supplement instruction on the meaning of holy Mass, 
Each part of the Mass is interpreted by appropriate scriptural char- 
acters, thus at once presenting ritual and history. Adam, having 
sinned, pronounces the Confiteor; John the Baptist prepares the 
way for Christ by preaching the Epistle; Christ speaks to the peo- 
ple in the Gospel; He offers bread and wine and gives Himself in 
Communion to the disciples at Emmaus—while the priest at the 
altar illustrates the ceremonies of the Mass. 


Art work in many forms, including the results of the study of 
church symbolism, by the children of the Pittsburgh and Altoona 
dioceses taught by the Sisters of Charity, was the feature of an ex- 
hibition held at Seton Hill during July. 


Out in the open, on the Charles Street Mall of Boston Com- 
mon, ‘The Sacrifice of the Mass’’ was the subject on Sunday, July 
30, of William E. Kerrish of the Catholic Truth Guild. Eugene 
Dupre Jr., took up the particular subject of ‘‘Sacrifice in the Old 
Law.”’ On the following Sunday a number of speakers discoursed 
on “The Sacraments.”’ 


The Summer School of Catholic Action, held in Milwaukee 
from August 28 to September 2, included a liturgical studies sec- 
tion under the direction of Rev. William H. Puetter, S.J., associate 
editor of the Queen’s Work. 


The first number of Light, the new monthly magazine of the 
International Catholic Truth Society (407 Bergen St., Brooklyn), 
has made its appearance with a list of articles of immediate Cath- 
olic interest by prominent writers. Among them is the first of a 
series on the holy Sacrifice, titled “‘Mystical Body of Christ,’’ under 
the general head of ‘‘Mass Consciousness.” 


Dom Michael Ducey, O.S.B., of St. Anselm’s Priory, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on his recent visit from abroad where he is pur- 
suing special studies in liturgical subjects, gave a series of lectures 
in numerous localities on plainchant, which he illustrated with 
gramophone records. 


In Buenos Aires, Argentina, the preparatory campaign for the 
International Eucharistic Congress, to be held from October 10 to 
14, 1934, was recently set in motion with a day of prayer. “The 
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enthusiasm excited by the Congress has spread over the whole re- 
public,’’ says the London Universe, ‘‘and invaded even the neigh- 
boring republics of Uruguay, Chile, Paraguay, Bolivia and Brazil.” 


The archdiocese of Edmonton, Canada, is making efforts to 
further the cause of liturgical music. Early in July the Rev. M. C. 
O'Neil, rector of St. Joseph’s Seminary and professor of church 
music, conducted classes in Gregorian chant for religious teachers. 


In Ponce, Puerto Rico, a Eucharistic Congress of the West 
Indies, the first in Puerto Rico, will be held during October. It is 
being sponsored by Most Rev. Aloysius J. Willinger, C.SS.R., 
bishop of Ponce. 


A significant event, linking the present with the trying times 
of the past when Catholics were martyred for the faith, took place 
in the Derbyshire Hills of England on July 13, with the celebra- 
tion of holy Mass in Padley Chapel after a lapse of three hundred 
forty-five years. From this chapel, on July 12, 1588, two priests, 
Nicholas Garlic and Robert Ludlam, were taken and shortly after 
executed in Derby. 


In the celebrated Lake District of England, a Mass center was 
erected during the summer in the Dale Lodge Hotel, Grasmere. At 
Keswick also Mass is now being celebrated. 


At Oxford, England, the Summer School of Plainsong and 
Polyphony, under the auspices of the Society of St. Gregory, was 
held from August 7 to 14. There were advanced, intermediary and 
elementary courses in chant; courses in polyphony and practical 
demonstrations at Masses by the students; lectures on liturgy and 
one on Hebrew chant; and a demonstration of English hymns. 


At the Benedictine Academy of the Abbey of Maria Laach 
(Bez. Koblenz), Germany, which begins on the vigil of the feast 
of All Saints, the courses will include the relation between Chris- 
tian art and the liturgy, as illustrated in ecclesiastical. art from the 
ninth to the fourteenth centuries; the chief principles of liturgical 
cult; history of the liturgy; oriental monachism; history and 
structure of the Divine Office; introduction to hagiography. Semi- 
nars will also be held on various monastic Rules. 


In Ireland, the Dublin Mount Anville Community of the 
Society of the Sacred Heart is actively promoting the study of 
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plainchant. Its summer school was attended by secular and regular 
priests, by nuns of all congregations, and by lay teachers. The 
school was under the direction of Father John Burke, who was 
assisted by Dom Desroquettes, O.S.B., of the Abbey of Solesmes, 
France. The latter, in his concluding address, emphasized the fact 
that plainsong is “‘prayer-song.”’ 


In Spain, at the Catechist Congress recently held at the Abbey 
of Montserrat, a choir of fifteen thousand children alternated with 
the monks in the singing at Mass, according to a Delta report. 
Bishop Irurita presided and about thirty thousand people attended 
the Congress. 


At Durban, South Africa, Mr. E. Schelpe, organist and choir- 
master of the Emmanuel Cathedral, was honored by the Holy Fa- 
ther with the cross Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice for his services to sacred 
and liturgical music. 


Our Maori Mission, published in the interest of the aborigines 
of New Zealand, says that especially the village of Waihi intrigued 
Father C. C. Martindale, S.J., during his visit to North Island 
several years ago. Of the Catholics of this village he wrote in his 
book The Risen Sun: ‘“The children and the elders chant the Mass 
—the liturgical prayers—in unison, usually monotone, with a drop 
like the Carmelites, but sometimes rising into melody.” The Sun- 
day Vespers the people sing in Maori. 


The Abbey of Solesmes in France, renowned for its celebrated 
restorer and author of the monumental Liturgical Year, Dom Pros- 
per Guéranger (d. 1875), and for the leading part the Benedictines 
there have taken in restoring Gregorian chant, celebrated its cen- 
tenary of rebuilding on July 11. The abbey dates its origin to the 
year 1010. It was despoiled during the French Revolution, in 1790, 
and for forty years it was left a prey to pilferers and the elements. 


Most Reverend Bishop Fleischer, R.M.M., Vicar Apostolic of 
Mariannhill, South Africa, a zealous promoter of the Liturgical 
Movement in his vicariate, invited Dr. K. F. McMurtrie to address 
the pastoral conferences of his priests on simple ways of furthering 
the Liturgical Movement among the natives. Dr. McMurtrie’s Li- 
turgical Press Agency has devised and is sending out a series of bul- 
letins calling attention to participation in the liturgy. He is asking 
readers of ORATE FRATRES, who have no further use for their 
copies, to send them to Roma Mission, via Maseru, Basutoland, 
South Africa. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


SUGGESTIONS AND EXEMPLIFICATIONS 
To the Editor:—My suggestions are as follows: 

(1) Have a brief outline or article developing the theme of each 
of the Sunday Masses. Make them applicable to present-day life and 
leave room for priest readers to fill in and further apply them to their 
own proper parish or locality. Show clearly how the central theme is 
developed in each Mass. Some might use these instead of the Sunday 
Gospel—since some are tempted to use most easily developed lessons 
from the Gospel. A great many of the laity have tired of much repeti- 
tion that is unnecessary. Something like the synopses at the ends of 
chapters in The Mass-Liturgy by Boeser-Cannon would suffice. 

(2) The “Mystical Body” has not been preached and taught suffi- 
ciently, hence the laity does not understand, for it is hard to grasp 
and to comprehend. Not knowing the Mystical Body as a reality, nor 
the liturgical life and the social aspect of religion, too little is gotten 
out of religion. Articles like Rev. Basil Stegmann’s in the January, 1933, 
issue of OraTE Fratres are excellent. More like it are needed. 

(3) The central idea of the article in the current volume of OraTE 
FRATRES, p. 116f., is excellent, and should be repeated and if possible 
made more practical. It would be a great mission to emphasize this 
thought especially in these times. The laity should not be allowed to 
find religion a drudgery. 

Ours is a small country parish. It has an advantage, when trying 
to teach liturgical life, etc., because it is small. So far this has been done: 

(1) The introduction into Sunday school of a small catechism of 
the Mass to the more progressive pupils, and we hope to do more. 

(2) The use for a complete year for high-school pupils of Living 
with the Church. We have two oral examinations a year. 

(3) At the Sunday evening services—well attended—we have started 
to explain the use of the Sunday Missal. The pastor instructs, while the 
assistant goes through the actions of the Mass. Books are in the pews 
each Sunday and provided by the parish. Will the laity be too lazy to 
bring their eye-glasses? I think not here. 

(4) Mass has already been explained one night each week for a 
year to high-school pupils. 

(5) We have given a series of Sunday-night talks on the Mass, 
based on Boeser-Cannon: The Mass-Liturgy. 

(6) Frequent Sunday-night talks have been given on the seasons 
of the liturgical year. 

(7) Parts of the “Most Simple Mass” have been taught to our 
country choir. We have High Mass but rarely because of the care of 
mission churches, etc. 
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The article of Father Gerald Ellard, S.J., on “Liturgical Formation 
vs. Information,” is very good and timely. But we must be patient, for 
the growth of the “formation” will be slow—almost imperceptible, but 
it will come. I think you ought to be delighted with the results. Our 
reviews and periodicals, such as the Commonweal, America, Homiletic 
Monthly, give more attention to the liturgy than ever. 


I think the Voice (St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md., Rev. W. § 
Reilly, S.P., S.T.D., moderator) would be glad to print a short article 
each month and thus you would reach seminarians and future priests 
as well as priests in parishes. It is an excellent paper and reaches the 
alumni each month. If this cannot be done, Benedictines should give 
liturgical talks in seminaries. 

A Priest FROM MassACHUSETTS 


LITURGICAL STUDY CLUB ACTIVITY 


To the Editor:—As a subscriber to OraTE Fratres, I am very much 
interested in advancing the Liturgical Apostolate. The Incarnation Study 
Club, of which I am privileged to be a member, has been devoted to 
the study of the liturgy for the past three years. 


The suggestion to study the liturgy came from one of our own 
members. The subjest seemed so difficult, so remote, we scarcely knew 
how to begin. With the help of my mother, who has been a student 
of the liturgy for nearly forty years, we began to arrange an outline 
for our study. About this time, we read in Ornate Fratres that the 
Liturgical Press has ready for distribution the very outlines we so much 
desired. Had it not been that we were subscribers to this excellent 
Review, we might still be groping in the dark. May I express to the 
Liturgical Press our very great appreciation of these helpful outlines, 
as well as our thanks and appreciation of their kind generosity which 
has made it possible for us to provide ourselves at so small a cost with 
the necessary outlines, books, and pamphlets with which to pursue this 
course. 

During the first year we learned something of the need for the 
Liturgical Movement, its aim or purpose, and something of the Papal 
pronouncements regarding the Movement. We came to realize that in 
our humble way we were heeding the wishes and commands of the 
Holy Father. This gave us courage to go on with the study of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. This year we are following your outline on the 
Liturgical Year. In connection with this outline, we have found Living 
with the Church, by Dom Otto Haering, O.S.B., very helpful. In order 
that satisfactory use might be made of these outlines, members of the 
club have provided themselves with either the St. Andrew Daily Missal 
or the Roman Missal. We feel we are accomplishing the purpose of our 
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study, namely, to discover how to participate actively in the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass so that we may hear Mass with intelligent devotion. 

We find that the best results are obtained by limiting our member- 
ship to eighteen or twenty. The meetings are held twice a month in the 
home of members. A leader is appointed for each meeting. She may present 
the lesson herself or she may subdivide the lesson, inviting several in the 
group to take a part. The fact that each member comes to the meeting 
with her lesson well prepared, ready to answer any question the leader 
may choose to ask, is proof of her interest in this subject and of her 
desire to aid in advancing the Liturgical Apostolate. 

Respectfully, 
AcneEs L. STRUBLE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


APOSTOLATE OF A DOMINICAN FATHER 


To the Editor:—During my twenty-five years of missionary life I have 
never given a mission or even a triduum in which I have not inserted 
that until our people knew the Mass they will not understand their 
religion. And in every retreat to priests—and I cover two dioceses a 
year—I urge the clergy to know the Mass, and I tell them how eager 
the people are to follow the words and actions of the priest. I suggest that 
at every diocesan retreat you have some copies of the OraTE FRATRES 
placed in the reading rooms. Some perhaps will never know of it unless 
through that means. I have always mentioned it. 

Secondly, from the talks at a gathering of priests (all Germans 
and all Innsbruck men) I inferred that there is a marked change in the 
attitude of the pupils who go from a grammar to high school, even 
where nuns of the same order do the teaching, I mean in the attitude 
towards the Mass. 

I wonder if Ornate Fratres could bring about a greater respect 
for the priesthood by the priest himself, by the seminarian, but above 
all by the student in the preparatory seminary. Vaguely I can see 
2 way to make your effort for the liturgy accomplish this also. 

Wishing and praying for your every success, I am 
Sincerely, 

Joun H. Heaty, O.P. 


BEGINS TO UNDERSTAND THE MASS 


To the Editor:—Before receiving OraTE Fratres, I acted like a good 
many other Catholics—reciting rosaries, litanies, etc. But this is different 
now. I am beginning to understand the Mass. 


St. Leo, Florida. L, J. H. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CHRISTLICHE SYMBOLE. Von Dr. Oscar Doering. Mit einem Geleitworte 
von Dr. M. Hartig. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, 
:. — Mo. 1933. xvi-147 pp.; sixty-nine illustrations. Price, net, 

With the growing interest in the liturgy of the Church, also books 
on Christian Symbolism have been increasingly asked for and consulted. 
The bibliography is fairly extensive, and anyone who has the time and 
is fortunately enough situated may find enough to satisfy his needs in 
most of our larger libraries. Until the publication of Christliche Sym- 
bole, however, no work has appeared that is so concise, yet so complete 
within its compass, size and price, as this. 

Accessible, then, to all who would deepen their understanding of the 
teachings of our faith and obtain a satisfactory insight into Christian 
symbolism, is a well systematized descriptive and explanatory work. It 
proceeds, in its first and general part, with a definition and a clarifi- 
cation of concepts; with a history and a reference to sources; and with 
giving the purpose of symbols. The second part considers symbols in 
particular as referring to the Blessed Trinity, to each of the Divine 
Persons, to heaven, the cross, the saints, the Church with her Sacrifice and 
Sacraments, the virtues and vices, the last things, as well as to many 
other objects, concepts and figures. Enhancing the work are about seventy 
illustrations, and particularly valuable is an unusually complete index. 

For every reader the little book provides a course in the forms and 
ideas of the symbolic representations in Christian art; artists will find 


therein a wealth of authentic examples; and priests will meet with many |. 


a suggestion toward enlivening their sermons and instructions. 
R. C. B. 


MANUAL OF RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOLS. Rural Life Bureau, N. 
C. W. C., 1312 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 1933. 
Pamphlet, 103 pp. Price, ten cents. 

The advancement of the vacation school movement almost every- 
where in the United States has called for repeated editions of the Manual, 
the present being the fourth. In the effort to secure for all children of 
the country, living in districts remote from Catholic schools, the neces- 
sary systematic religious instruction, the Manual was devised to serve a 
a complete guide. Nothing essential has been left to chance. The daily 
schedule; the outlined courses of study for the various grades; the music, 
handwork, health and recreation programs—all are duly given. A special 
chapter is devoted to the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

As one reads through the work, one is impressed with the good 
that is being done, and with what remains to be done in order to bring 
the teachings of our faith to outlying and immigrant districts, to in- 
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different Catholics, and to children of parishes without parochial schools. 
The present time of unemployment, for those who have real teaching 
ibility, can hardly be used to better advantage than in engaging in such 
gratifying Catholic Action work. Or one might become a founder or 
member of a parish confraternity in support of the workers in the field. 

Even if the Manual is not procured as a guide, it will do any 
Catholic good to have it for its broadening influence. The very least that 
can be said for it is that it ought to be found in every parish library. 


AKADEMISCHE BONIFATIUS-KORRESPONDENZ. Organ zur Pflege des 
religidsen Lebens in der katholischen Studentenschaft. Verlag Akademische 
Bonifatius-Einigung. Paderborn, Kamp 22. 

The new Concordat between the Vatican and the Reich demands 
that the Church sever almost entirely any connection with political affairs. 
This must necessarily call for readjustment, perhaps even for reorgani- 
tion, on the part of many of the periodicals and newspapers which 
concern themselves wholly or in part with Church matters. There is no 
danger, however, that the monthly magazine under discussion will be 
subject to restrictive measures. It has nothing to do with political squab- 
blings. Its aim is to be of service to Catholic students in the effort to 
deepen their religious life. To this end it publishes only scientifically 
and pedagogically sound articles by eminent writers; for its editors have 
expressed their being fully aware of the responsibility they have taken 
upon themselves. 

A glance at the eight or nine full-length contributions in each 
issue, and noting the high position of their writers in educational and 
pastoral circles, one is assured that the work is in thoroughly competent 
hands. There are articles on religious life, on one or the other of the 
sacraments, on various relationships of academicians to parochial life, on 
facing the future in student life, on the Church’s life of grace—to give 
but a hint regarding the general scope of the subject-matter. Such names 
ss Casel, Tschuor, Stonner, Kahlefeld, Lutz and Fischer, some of whom 
ae well known to readers of German works on the liturgy, give further 
ssurance of the sincerity and the catholicity of their contributions. 

The magazine recommends itself to all Catholics, but especially to 
ttudents and those charged with their spiritual welfare. 

Cc. H. D. 


THE DIVINE LITURGY OF OUR FATHER AMONG THE SAINTS 
JOHN CHRYSOSTOM. By Father Leo I. Sembratovich. Second Revised 
Edition. St. John’s Church, 4123 Clippert Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
Booklet, 48 pp. Price, fifteen cents a copy. 


In the Catholic Church one finds a considerable variety of rites or 


ts, to in-jliturgies, each bearing its peculiar stamp or genius, but all having as their 
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common end the worship of the one God. One of the most venerable 
of these rites is that of St. John Chrysostom. Instead of the original 
Greek, the Ukrainian Catholics employ the Old Slavonic tongue in its 
celebration. In the present booklet the author delineates the history of 
the Ukrainian Church, offers a brief description of the Mass-liturgy of 
that rite, and then adds a translation of the Ordinary of the Mass. Latin 
Catholics will find it interesting to compare this Oriental rite with their 
own, to note the differencces between them, and yet to discover, under- 
lying both, an essential identity. 

G. J. R. 


DER KATHOLISCHE GEDANKE. Eine Vierteljahrsschrift. Herausgegeben 
vom Katholischen Akademikerverband. Augsburg. Verlag Haas & Grabhert. 

The name of the periodical together with the date of its birth 
(1928) should give the reader some idea already of its nature. In the 
midst of a new and world-wide chaos the Catholic Church, armed with 
the infallible and never-changing principles upon which Christ founded 
the Church, steps forth as the only leader able to guide mankind securely 
to its goal. When the Church Fathers of the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries wrote abundant new treatises on doctrinal, liturgical, and moral 
matters, they did nothing else than work over the teachings and prin- 
ciples and practices handed down to them from the Apostles and Christ 
in a manner that suited the new needs of the Church as it encountered 
new circumstances and new peoples in the Roman Empire. Der Katholische 
Gedanke purposes to do the very same thing for the Church in our day. 
The ancient teachings of Christ and of the Apostles and of the Church 
Fathers are once more worked over vigorously to meet the demands of 
the modern world, so vastly, even suddenly, changed by recent upheavels. 
Catholic thought, ever old and always new, the only thought that can 
bring true happiness to man, however much his environments may change 
—that sums up the purpose and contents of Der Katholische Gedanke. 
Contributions are made by some of the most prominent professors and 


Catholic leaders in Germany. 
oOo LL. &. 


THE RESPONSIVE HOLY HOUR. Compiled by a Canon Regular of the 
Premonstratensian Order. The Abbey Press, West De Pere, Wisconsin. 
Brochure, 55 pp. Price, single copy, twenty cents; ten copies, $1.75; 
one hundred copies, $15.00; one thousand copies, $125.00. 

A large number of collections of devotions for the Holy Hour are 
available at the present time, but we believe that scarcely any has been 
constructed so solidly as the one under consideration. The principal part 
is made up of psalms—those virile expressions of devotion with which 
the laity are only too little acquainted. Each of the four divisions of the 
booklet—corresponding to the four quarters of the hour—consists of 
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a hymn, several psalms, a canticle and a concluding prayer, so arranged 
that the whole can be recited alternately by the priest and the congre- 
gation. The arrangement appeals immensely to the reviewer because of 
its similarity to that of the Hours of the Divine Office. It will serve 
well the purpose for which it is intended. May it also help to bring 
about a better appreciation of the Church’s liturgical prayer and lead the 
faithful to fuller participation in it! 
G. J. R. 


DIE SEELSORGE. Zweimonatsschrift fiir Pfarr- und Vereinspraxis unter be- 
sonderer Beriicksichtigung der Seelsorgehilfe. Herausgegeben von der 
Freien Vereinigung fiir Seelsorgehilfe. Hildesheim; Verlag Franz Borg- 
meyer. Preis: 4.50 RM fiir das Halbjahr (204 pp.). 

This pastoral periodical was founded, after the World War and aims 
particularly to meet the new conditions created by the disasters of the 
war in the family and in society. The priest of today, if he wants to 
be a true “minister of Christ,” must see to it that he is well-informed 
in regard to the needs of his own parishioners and in regard to the task 
and work of the Church in general. To be able to guide the flock success- 
fully, he must know what ails the hearts of his parishioners; and more 
especially, he must know the sources of these ailments. The sources, now- 
adays, in a world made small by rapid intercommunication, reach far 
beyond the boundaries of the parish. Die Seelsorge wishes to be a reliable 
guide to the zealous priest in dealing with the social, economic, political, 
and other troubles which confront him and his parishioners and the entire 
Church. Articles on social problems, with thorough discussions and sug- 
gested solutions along sound Catholic principles, are quite abundant in 
this periodical. 

When the Lay-Apostolate Movement was started a few years ago, 
Die Seelsorge promptly opened up a new department to present to and 
discuss for the pastor the nature and purpose and progress of the Lay- 
Apostolate, at the same time pointing out its particular bearing upon 
pastoral work. The book-review section contains brief discussions of new 
books in the pastoral and liturgical fields; in those of ecclesiastical science 
and Catholic Action; in Catholic biography, religious and family life. 

O. L. K. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice 
later: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri: 
Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik. Von Dr. Ludwig Eisenhofer. Vol. 
II. Spezielle Liturgik. Pp. x-588. Price, net, $4.50. 


VERLAG DES WINFRIEDBUNDES, Paderborn: Catholica. Vierteljahrschrift 
fiir Kontroverstheologie. Jahrlich, 5 RM. 
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OFFERAMU A BOOK FOR MASS. ; Cont ing 


the Ordinary of the Mass in Eng 
and Latin and ‘explanations of the parts of the Mass. Marked for grow 
recitation. A means to introduce the use of the Missal. 12 cents per cop 
discount in lots. 


INTO THY HANDS—A MANUAL OF COMPLINE, th 

official evening prayer of the Church 
Includes the musical notation for singing Compline on Sundays a 
Saturdays. Single copies, 15 cents. 


THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT—Explains its origie 
purpose, significance 
and spread. A church-rack pamphlet. Single copies, 5 cents. 
LITURGY AND THE LAYMAN — n the liturgy and it 
relation to the laity 
on Catholic Action; on liturgy and Catholic women. A church-rac 
pamphlet. Single copies, 5 cents. 


LITURGY THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH— An ex 
position: 

of the ideals of the Liturgical Apostolate “for people who think.” 112 pp 

Single copies, 35 cents. 

MY SACRIFICE AND YOURS—A LITURGICAL EX- 

PLANATION OF THI 
MASS. A standard number of the Popular Liturgical Library. 64 pp 
Single copies, 25 cents. 


LITURGICAL LIBRARY of books, brochures, pamphlets ang 
booklets. Send for free explanatory booklet. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
Collegeville, Minnesota 





SPONSA REGIS 


“The Spouse of the King” 


A REVIEW DEVOTED TO THE SPIRITUAL LIFE OF A 
RELIGIOUS 
The Fifth Volume of this Review for our Sisterhoods begins with the 
September Issue. Of Interest to All who have the Religious Life and 
Vocations thereto at heart. 
Beginning with the new volume will also appear a series of 
articles in relation to the developing Liturgical Movement. 
Each issue 24 pages. Subscription $1 per year in the United States 
In Canada and other Countries, $1.25. 


SPONSA REGIS 
St. John’s Abbey Collegeville, Minneso 














